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THE RENUNCIATION OF CHONA. 

BY LAURA EVERTSEN KING. 

Old "Chona" was the best washer-woman in the Mission 
San Gabriel; her clothes were the whitest and sweetest, and 
when she brought them home tied in a snowy bundle, balanced 
so expertly on her head, La Sefiora exclaimed with delight over 
their fragrance, which, she said, was like unto the fresh spring 
grass on which they had lain and bleached from Monday until 
Saturday. She disdained to use common soap for her wash- 
ing, preferring that made by the Padres of the mission, the 
soft, velvety soap of Castile. What difference if it were more 
expensive; were not the clothes sweeter and whiter? As she 
adjusted her native washboard in the clear rippling stream, 
putting two stones under the upper length that it might have 
the proper incline, she talked — talked to her clothes, which 
she had invested with human attributes, and was rough or gen- 
tle according to their quality and beauty. Coming upon a gar- 
ment lace-trimmed and dainty, she was wOnt to clasp it in her 
hands, and smile and pat it, her simple and loving Indian na- 
ture investing it with life. "Here I shall put you in this new 
and clean basket, within the clear stream, so that nothing shall 
injure your fineness. How pretty, how soft, how sweet it is," 
she would exclaim; and turning reluctantly away, would give 
her attention to the clothes of coarser fibre, rubbing and slap- 
ping them upon her board, conscientiously and honestly giving 
them all the attention due them, but with a feeling of disdain 
for their coarseness. 

Old "Chona" had never worn shoes; when she was younger 
none of her people wore therm; but in later years often times 
came the thought and wish to possess a pair. When her hus- 
band, Gabriel, used for drink the money she had so laboriously 
earned, she never once dreamed of shoes, but now that she was 
alone, and he in the church yard behind the mission church, 
the thought would come unawares — why not have shoes? 
There was no one but herself, unless she gave to others. Others 
mieant the little Indian children who tormented her when 
washing by throwing stones into the stream, disturbing its 
clear depths. Her anger wasn't more lasting than the dis- 
turbed water, and she punished them by bringing them "dulces" 
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from the mission store when she returned home in the evening. 
Old "Chona's" feet had become hard and caloused from con- 
stantly traversing the narrow paths which led to the homes of 
her patrons; this she had done for many long years uncomplain- 
ingly, "and now perhaps she might be able to work far into 
old age if her feet did not hurt so." She had confided her dream 
to La Seiiora, who sympathizingly listened and donated a pair 
of bright stockings, which old "Chona" clasped in her hands 
and exclaimed in an ecstacy of feeling, "How beautiful!" Now 
that the dream had taken definite shape, she began to save; 
even the little Indian children got no more "dulces." She said 
her "heart was getting hard." Was it because she had let 
a selfish thought creep in? 

*n t* *p *t* 1* 1* *p *!• *l* t* 

Lent was almost over; it was Saturday, the eve of Palm 
Sunday. Old "Chona" had delivered her last bundle of clothes, 
and safe in her bosom, wrapped about with her bright stock- 
ings, lay the money for her shoes. The sun was only an hour 
high as she turned into the little narrow path which led her 
to the mission. The long spring afternoon had been balmy 
and the air was filled with the perfume of the "pelio" and wild 
flowers. The slim shadows of the younger willows cast them- 
selves before her and fled across the tinkling stream to lose 
themselves in the tall grass beyond. Her tired feet sank into 
the gophers' freshly plowed earth, which felt cool and refresh- 
ing to her after her long walk. Soon her thoughts became 
words: "Little Chonita (her namesake), Lulita, Juan and Ga- 
brielito would be there to see her shoes;" they would stand 
round-eyed in admiration and forget to take their fingers from 
their mouths. "But she would have more dulce and cakes, 
too; they should celebrate for her good fortune." 

The last rays of the setting sun were gilding the old church 
as she drew near. The old church yard lay in the shadows of 
the aged peach trees which gleamed paley pink behind the 
old church wall, a still, bright spot in the evening twilight. 
Standing before the broad church door was a "careta," the 
weary oxen with drooping heads supporting their heavy yoke 
standing with closed eyes, dreaming of the fresh and dewy 
grass, for their day had been long and weary. Far from home 
had they traveled that day; many miles had they hauled the 
heavy cart up steep mountain roads, mere paths some of them, 
their driver being in search of palms and laurel for the Padre 
to bless and distribute among his faithful followers. Old Chona 
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watched the unloading of the greens, and with a sharp indraw- 
ing breath exclaimed, "Madre mia; I had forgotten!" Putting 
her hand to her bosom, she drew forth her precious and hard- 
earned money, and drawing nearer, she whispered to the In- 
dian driver, who knew her well, "Give me a leaf of palm; see, I 
have money." She received it, and putting it under her shawl 
near her heart, she turned away. Next morning as the bells 
of the mission were ringing for early mass, old "Chona" entered 
the church, proudly carrying an unrecognizable branch of palm 
braided and gaily tied in bits of red and yellow and green 
ribbons. Waiting patiently until the last olive branch had been 
blessed, she crept to the altar, knelt and silently asked a bless- 
ing upon hers. Rising, she jplaced it at the feet of a blue-robed 
figure, saying, "For thee, Virgin Mother." With what feel- 
ings she left the church none but those who understand the 
Indian nature can surmise. What her thoughts were she' 
would never tell. She had made her renunciation; that was 
sufficient for her. When La Senora asked her about her shoes, 
she smiled and shrugged her shoulders. When her friends, the 
little Indians, asked her, she said, "Oh, do not molest me," and 
they were silenced with "dulces." 

Then there came a day when Old "Chona" failed to come 
for her washing, and La Senora sent a messenger to inquire 
the cause. All was silent in the little hut, except the mocking 
bird which, flitting in and out among the eaves of the "ramada," 
sang his cheery song. The Indian boy, creeping to the door 
with a feeling of awe at the silence, saw that which made him 
cry out with feeling. Old "Chona" lay on her rawhide bed 
with her hands clasped over a pair of bright red stockings. 



